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RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION. 



Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C 
Mr. Sabath. Gentlemen, the chairman desires to take the floor 
How, and I hope that each and every one will pay strict attention 
to what he has to say. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, I shall want to proceed for an hour 
without interruption, and then I will allow reasonable time for 
questions. We only have one more speaker on our side; that is, 
oDly one more who was requested to speak, and I will be very glad 
if I may be permitted, as we have proceeded heretofore, to proceed 
for an hour without interruption. 1 will be very glad if I can have 
order both among the audience and the committee. Judge Sabath 
will occupy the chair in the meantime. 

STATEMENT OF HOIT. JOHN I. BXTSNETT. 

Mr. Burnett. Gentlemen, the reason why I think I should be 

heard at this time, and heard for the record, is because of a number 

"-..of misleading statements, and many of them incorrect statements, 

hn&de by speakers yesterday. It was, no doubt, observed by the 

xjommittee that gentlemen who came representing New York almost 

-^invariably took the position that they were representing the whole 

•[^country. A gentleman, Mr. Schloplocoflf, a member of the New 

^ York Assembly, who claimed to represent a hundred thousand gar- 

^ment makers, I beUeve, admitted that this organization had never 

-oflBcially gone on record against the measure, and yet assumed that 

^ he knew more about it than the organization and all the representa- 

^ lives of the various great labor organizations all over this country, 

^and I want to call attention, gentlemen, to some recent occurrences. 

"^ The gentleman, Mr. Louis Hammerling, was especially imkind, I 

think, m the statement he made, that the secretary of the Federa- 

' -tion of Labor had furnished me a question to ask in regard to Youngs- 

^ town. That was absolutely untrue. I had no conference with Mr. 

* Morrison in regard to the matter. 

"^ This same gentleman once before made it his business to make an 
attack before this committee upon representatives of the Ameri- 
^M»n Federation of Labor. In a previous hearing he made this state- 
inent — 



Aa an ex-member of the union — 

Gentlemen, I emphasize the fact that he is an ''ex-member"; for 
i?rhat reason, I do not know — 

X know something about their doings, and hope it wiU be taken down as I state it. 
The labor leaders have realized to-day that the foreign-speaking population can not 
l>e managed by them in their own way, as was done 20 years ago. We have advanced, 
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4 RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION. 

become acquainted with American institutions, and have educated ourselves. When 
they could use us, they were satisfied to have us come, but they have found we object 
to some of their methods. 

That was at a previous meeting, and yesterday he went out of his 
way to make a similar slur and attack. I hope this gentleman, who 
said he represented a large list of foreign-language newspapers, did 
not represent those newspapers when he made that attack upon the 
representatives of labor organizations. 1 hope that he did not repre- 
sent those newspapers when he also made tne attack that he made 
upon the lady who said she was the editor or the manager of The 
Immigrant — I believe is the name of the magazine— from which I 
took the statement that more than 2,500,000 foreign-bom whites 
over 21 years of age were unable to speak the English language, and 
that of that number only about 36,000 were attending the schools 
for the purpose of learning to read and speak it. I have here the 
statement of the Bureau of Industries and Immigration of the State 
of New York, New York State Department of Labor for 1913, in 
which they refer to facts of a similar kind. 

On page 68 it is said: 

In a survey of educational work bearing on the assimilation of adult aliens the 
North American Civic League^ with the cooperation of the bureau, found that night 
schools where English was taught to foreigners were maintained last year in 31 cities 
and towns. The attendance at such English-to-foreigners' classes for New York City 
was 14,334; for the rest of the State 6,600, making a total of 25,000 for the entire State. 
Approximately 300,000 adult immig^nts. entered the State during the same period 
of Ume, so that only one in every twelve was entered in those English night classes. 

Mr. Hamerling, also, as I caught his remarks, made some criticism 
of the secretary of the American Federation of Labor, in attributing 
to him, as I understood, the strike that has just occurred at Youngs- 
town, Ohio. One thing that inspired the question that I asked Mr. 
Hamerling, was some reports that you no doubt received yester- 
day, and which I had just received, from which I desire to read some 
extracts in regard to that strike. 

This is a report from the Committee on Industrial Relations, 
Southern Buildmg, Washington, D. C, and is dated January 18: 

Babies of the workers die at an appalling rate. Forty-one per cent of all deaths in 
Youngstown during 1913, according to Umted States census ngures, were of children 
under 5 years of age. 

The average head of a family among foreign-bom steelworkera, who constitute over 
70 per cent of the entire force, earns less than $500 a year. 

The workers and their families Live in squalid, overcrowded houses. A trachoma 
epidemic at East Youngstown grew so menacing that the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co., whose armed guards on January 7 killed 3 strikers and wounded 25, had to take 
drastic measures to save the human part of its equipment. 

Sanitary conditions in Youngstown in the districts where the steelworkers live are 
frightful. The administration of the health laws is lax, and open garbage boxes and 
dry privies abound. 

- The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. has paid for eight years 8 per cent dividends on 
its $10,000,000 of capital stock. In 1913 it cut a melon in the form of a 50 per cent 
stock dividend. In other words, the stock has paid 12 per cent during the past two 
years and a half. Its value is $285 a share. 

For years, until the present demand for unskilled labor gave them a choice of jobs, 
the steelworkers have oeen forced to accept whatever the Steel Corporation and its 
followers cared to give them, or to starve. This condition of helplessness and eco- 
nomic slavery was forced on them by a policy that kept, with the aid of charity, two 
men for every job and that ruthlessly crushed any attempt of the employees to 
organize. 

The Youngstown strike was a sign to the owners and managers of the American stee 1 
industry that the end will come: that they can not forever adhere to their present 
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Ipolicy of depressing wages below a decedent standard by maintaining a vast horde of 
nelpless immigrants in a condition of economic subserviency, throwing them on charity 
during times of depression, paying less than a living wage diiring times of prosperity, 
and during all times brutahzing them either by imposing excessive hours of employ- 
ment or by imposing the enforced leisure that breeds fear and pauperization. 

The statement has been made, and, I think, is verified by this 
very occurrence, that these employers brought to Yoimgstown 
illiterates from southern Europe m large numbers for the purpose 
of beating down the price of wages, and it resulted in driving out 
nearly all the American workingmen and the northwestern Euro- 
peans from those jobs. I had a conversation a few years ago with 
one of the great mme operators in the Birmingham district, in which 
I. asked, *' Who are your best laborers?" and he mentioned the Welsh 
as the best miners, and then came along with other nationalties from 
northwestern Europe^ and the Americans. I said, ''Who are your 
poorest laborers?'' He said, ''The southern Italians." I said, 
"Why is it that you employ them? Are they poorer laborers than 
the negro?" He said, "They stay on the job better than the negro, 
but otherwise they are poorer than the negro." I said, "Why 
th^n do you employ them?" And he said, °'For the purpose of 
regulating wages." 

Now, you gentlemen who have spoken here sit in New York City 
and write books on the theory of immigration, and set yourselves 
up before this committee as knowing more about it than the actual 
toiler in the mines and on the railroads and in the factories all over 
this country. 

Discussing the riot of January 7, in which 3 strikers were killed 
and 25 others wounded by armed company guards employed by the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., this Youngstown report further 



The riot was the natural outgrowth of a spontaneous, unorganized rebellion i^inst 
an economic and industrial regime so oppressive and brutalizing as to overshadow 
the immediate provocation and render it comparatively insignificant. 

Not only is there likelihood of a repetition of the Youngstown riot at any one of 
the large steel plants that altogether employ nearly 300,000 men, but an investiga- 
tion discloses that even such a disaster, shocking as it is, must be regarded as trifling 
when compared with the heavy toll of death and suffering that has been exacted day 
after day and year after year by what have come to be regarded as normal conditions 
in the steel industry. 

The prevailing demand for unskilled labor in many large industries has given 
the unorganized workers in the steel industry the first opportunity accorded to them 
in many yeazs to register their protest against these conditions without danger of 
starving. 

They were about to make the most of this opportunity not only in Youngstown but 
throughout the industry, when the maniagement of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion awoke to the darger. Whether the 10 per cent advance in wages, effective 
February 1, will be sufficient to check the revolt remains to be seen. 

This shows, gentlemen, why it is that the American laborer has to 
live under these horrible conditions, as well as under this standard of 
wages. The illiterate foreigner is the cudgel with which they crush 
the decent toiler. 

A few years ago I was making a speech in my district and referred 
to the fact that the better class of laborers was being driven out all 
through Pennsylvania and other mining districts in this coimtry by 
the low-priced laborer from southern Europe. 

After I had finished my speech, a gentleman came to me and said, 
''I am from Youngstown. I stayed there, working in one of those 
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plants for a long time, but they continued to bring in that low class 
of laborers who worked at starvation wages, and set up low standard$ 
of living, and; naturally, I did not want my family to be contaminated 
by such suiToimdings, and that is why I left, and influenced others 
to leave." 

Gentlemen, that accounts for the fact that 70 per cent and more 
of the employees in those Youngstown industries were foreigners. 

This report goes on: 

Evidence is conclusive that the wage policy of the Steel Corporation has been based 
on the existence of a huge surplus of unskilled labor constantly replenished from 
Europe. So long as the corporation could maintain, with the aid of charity, two 
men for every job, discontent was smothered. It flared up the instant the steel work- 
ers became aware that they could quit their jobs without starving. 

A Government investigation published in 1910 showed that 70.8 per cent of the 
steel workers at Youngstown were of foreign birth. In 330 typical families investi- 
nted by the Government, the heads of famiUes earned an average of $440 a year. 
Forty per cent of these heads of families earned less than $400 per year, and 14 per 
cent earned less than $200 per year. In the year covered by the investigation only 
48 per cent worked nine months or over. Sixty-five per cent of the ^milies kept 
bofurders, and an average of 3.34 persons occupied each sleeping room. 

At the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.'s plant, which for more than eight years hag 
earned dividends of 8 per cent on its capital stock, and since July, 19 13, has paid 
dividends of 12 per cent, on a basis of $10,000,000 of common stock, the privil^e of 
working three days a week during these years of slack operation was doled out as 
charity might be after investigation had gJiowu that the man's family was in need. 
To supplement the boon thus granted, baskets of food were distributed to the most 
needy, and the cost of the food was lat^ deducted from the husband's or father'f 
wages. The company also donated $1,000 a year to the Charity Or^nization Society. 
The Republic Iron & Steel Co. gave $500 as its annual contribution. The manage- 
ment of the Carnegie Steel Co., a member of the United States Steel Corporation, 
refused to give anything. The authority for the foregoing statements is General 
Becretaiy Hanson of the Charity Organization Society. 

Not only are the homes of the workers overcrowded but they are surrounded by 

Eiles of exposed garbage and open privies stand near the aoors. Indescribably 
Ithy are the yards, streets, and alleys adjoining them, in which the children of the 
workers play. General Secretary Hanson of the Charity Organization Society told 
the writer that the administration of the health laws has been notoriously lax for at 
least eight years, being in the hands, he said, of a health officer whom he regarded as 
incompetent and who appointed ignorant and untrained men as inspectors. My 
investigation showed that a law prohibiting the exposure of garbage was wantonly 
and generally disregarded within a few blocks of the business center of Youngstown. 

Gentlemen, would any decent, self-respecting American laborer^ 
or any decent, self-respecting German or Sandinavian or Englishman 
or Irishman tolerate any such conditions ? And that why it is that 
these people have been driven from pillar to post. They are keeping 
two men for every job, and at a low rate of wages upon which no man 
in our country would want to try to maintain his family. 

The report goes on continuously with that kind of statements. 

The maintenance of an industrial force that during half the time is twice as lar^e a9 
the force that can be utilized must be attributed to something worse than disorganized 
and anarchic conditions in the steel industry. It must be attributed to the deliberate 
policy of the Steel Corporation and those that follow its lead of maintaining two men 
for every job in order that the workers shall have no choice between accepting the 
waores offered and starving. 

For while the steel workers are recruited from immigrants with large fainilies, 
which chain them to the community in which they settle, and to which home-building 
Bchemes with the installment feature rivet them still more securely, construction 
workers are migratory and able to take advantage of every increase in the demand for 
labor. The steel company feared the contagion of higher wages. But they could not 
conceal from their employees the fact that unskilled labor was in demand. 
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Neither jthe strJD^e at the Republic plant or at that of the YouDgstown Sheet id 
Tube plant was instigated or in any way directly brought about by the American 
Federation of Labor, although the campaign begun three years ago by the Am^ric^ 
Federation of Labor with the object of reaching the unskilled and helpless steel 
workers with the message of organization undoubtedly had considerable itmuence. 

After the strike began at the Republic plant, organizers for the Federation were 
sent to Youngstown and formed local unions, including a federal union of unskilled 
^WQrkers with 1,000 members. Officials of the Republic company met with com- 
mittees elected by these unions, and when the strike was settled, they promised 
not to discriminate against imion men. Thus, there now exists in the RepuhUc 
plant the nucleus of a strong oi^nization. 

In striking contract with the death and destruction that accompanied the sti^^ 

at the Sheet & Tube Co.*s plant, was the orderly and peaceful progress of the strike 

of tfee employees of the Republic plant. At the former plant, organizers for the 

' !A.merican Federation of Labor were prevented frwn hiring a hall and aTldresslng jw 

strikers on the day of the riot, in order to counsel moderation and orderly conduct 

Prosecuting Attorney Henderson of Youngstown declared publicly after his invjBsti- 
Ifation that oigaoized labor had nothing to do with the strike and riot at this pjant, 
although its representatives did try in vain to reach the strikers with restraioihg 
influence. 

Now, gentlemen, I would like to know how that comports with the 
statements of 9ome of the gentlemen that we had before us yesterday! 

Reference was made by Mr. Marshall to a change of front of Prof, 
Jenks on this question. Gentlemen, I want to read to you wTm% 
Dr. Jenks said, and when he put up Dr. EUot. I wish to call yoiir 
attention to the following list of educators who favor this l^i^Jatio]}^ 

A. Lawrence Lowell, president Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

John N. Tillman, president University of Arkansas, Fayette viUe, Ark. 

J. C. Branner, vice president Stanford University, GaUfornia. 

K. 6. Matheson, pvesldent Geoigia School of Technology, Atlanta, Ga. 

Cl^arl^ A. Blancmnird, president Wheatoh University, Wheaton, 111. 

Gec^ E. MacLean, president Iowa State University, Iowa City, Iowa. 

M. f: Troxell, president Midland College, Atchison, Kans. 

L. H. Blanton, vice president Central Ijniversity, Danville, Ky. 

Thomaa D. Boyd, president Louisiflna State University, Baton Boug^, Xa. 

Bv3- (kaighwJj president Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 

Creorge C. Chase, president Bates College, Lewiston, Me. 

George E. Fellows, president University of Maine, Orona, Me. 

Richard C. Maclaurm, president Massachusetts Institute oi Technology, B«0t69y 

W. De Witt Hvde, president Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 

S^niy A. GarfieW, president Williams College, WilUamstown, Mass. 

Jwaes W. Cain, president Washington College, Chestertown, Md. 

James Wallace, ex-president University of Wposter, St. Paul, Minn. 

William H. Black, president Missouri Valley College, Marshall, Mo. 

C. H. Levermore, president Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

WilUaimP. Maaon, president Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y. 

F. W. Atkinson, president Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

K. P. Battle^, ex-president University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

A. B. Church, president Buchtell College. Akron, Ohio. 

Akton Ellis, president Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

Qbarles F. Thwipg, president Western Reserve tlniversity, Cleveland, Qhio- 

E. p. Warfield, president Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 

James T. Young, director Wharton School of Finance^ Philadelphia, Pa. 

Qlinton Lockhard, president Texas Christian University, North Waco, Tex. 

E. E. Blackwell, president Randolph-Macon College, Adiland, Va. 

Davi4 Starr Jordan, qhaticellor Stanford University, California. 

9BADS OF OTHER EDUCATION AI^ AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS. 

H. B. Battle, president Battle Laborat<»ry, Montgomery, Ala. 

R. H. Webfter, Biuperintendent of schools, San Francisco, Cal. 

P. 9. Curtis, prina^a} Curtis School, Brookfij^ld Center, Conn. 

Job Williams, principal American School for the Deaf, Hartford, Comi. 

Ralph K. Berace, principal Connec^ticut Literary Institute, Suffield, Contt. 

A. P. Bourland, secretary Southern Education Board, Washington, V. C. 
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Dr. Eugene S. Talbot, secretary American Medical Association, Chicago, 111. 

C. H. Benjamin, dean school of engineering, Purdue University, La&iyette, Ind. 

Albert P. Walker, head master Girls' High School, Boston, Mass. 

A. E. Winship, editor Journal of Education, Boston, Mass. 

L. L. Doggett, president International Young Men's Christian Association Training 

Schools, SpriDgfield, Mass. 
William C. Collar, head master Roxbury Latin School, Boston^ Mass. 
G. W. Bissell, dean department of engineering, Michigan Agriculturel Coll^, Lan* 

sing, Mich. 
Leon C. Marshall, dean University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 
O. 0. Gregg, superintendent Farmers' Institute, Lyndo, Minn. 
William Treleare, director Missouri Botanic Garden, St. Louis, Mo. 
Lorin Webster, head Holderness School, Plymouth, N. H. 

Edward B. Vorhees, director Agricultural Experiment Station, New Brunflwick, N. J« 
Walter R. Marsh, headmaster St. Paul's School, Garden City, N. Y. 
Milton H. Turk, dean William Smith College, Geneva, N. I. 
M. N. Baker, editor Engineering News, New York City. 
Dr. Carlos MacDonald, former head New York State Lunacy Commission, New York 

City. 
George C. Ashmun, president board of education, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Edwin A. Barbour, director Penn Museum, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Daniel Carhart, dean Western University of Pennsylvania, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
Joseph L. Hills, director Agricultural E3tperiment Station, Burlington, Vt. 
A. H. Yoder, superintendent high school, Tacoma Wash. 
GeorG;e C. Comstock, director Washburn Observatory, Madison, Wis. 
Oharles McKenny, president State Normal School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
John A. H. Keith, president State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis. 
Dr. A. C. Cowpenthwaite, president Chicago Homeopathic Medical College, Chicago, 

Ilk 

Mr. Marshall also said that the President would know more about 
this proposition and the public demand for it than we, who are fresh 
from the hands of our constituents, and who have to return and be 
held responsible by them every two years. Without harsh criticism 
of the President, 1 want to call your attention to the President's veto 
message which shows that he was not familiar with important facts 
which ne made, in part at least, the basis of his veto, when he said 
that no political party had ever avowed a policy of restriction in this 
fundamental matter, gone to the country on it, and been coninxis- 
sioned to control its legislation. 

Gentlemen, the President stated that, and yet, in 1896, the Repub- 
lican party declared specifically in its platform for the illiteracy test, 
and the Democrats at the same time declared in favor of keeping out 
pauper labor from Europe. 

Now, in regard to Prof. Jenks: Mr. Louis Marshall said that refer- 
ence to his book -would show that he had made declarations modifying 
the views that he expressed when he signed the report of the Con- 
gressional Immigration Commission stating that the illiteracy test 
was ' * the most feasible and practical method of restricting undesirable 
immigration.'' Every member of that commission agreed there was 
"an oversupply of unskilled labor in the country as a whole." Mr. 
Bennet, who alone dissented from the illiteracy test, himself joined 
in that statement, as did every single member of that commission-^ 
nine in number. 

Mr. Marshall yesterday made a remark that I did not catch at the 
time, but some one told me of it afterwards. I made the statement 
that we only failed to carry it over President Wilson's veto by 8 votes; 
that a change of five votes would have put it over the veto. We lost 
12 or 13 who had previously voted for it, and nearly all of those men 
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had been defeated, and some of them, I know, were applicants for boun- 
ties at the hands of the administration. I do not oelieve the great 
President of this Republic could be influenced by any such thing, 
and I doubt if he knew the vote even of these gentlemen, and yet 
there were members of Congress who no doubt believed that he 
would bo influenced, and their votes were recorded against the votes 
that they had cast continuously before whenever it had been up for 
a vote. The remark of the gentleman that I did not catch and of 
which I was reminded afterwards, was that perhaps their favoring 
the test was the reason for their defeat, and yet, every man who has 
succeeded them, I am informed, is for this bm, and hence, the oppo- 
nents of the bill were not gaining anything by defeating them, and 
getting other men who favor the bill. 

Now, in regard to Prof. Jenks, he was a member of the commission, 
at one time one of the professors in Cornell University, and he saidj 
in a letter to President Taft, when the matter was pending before 
him, and we were asking his signature to the same: 

February 8, 1913. 
My Dear Mr. President: I have noted in the papers that you have before ^ou for 
consideration the new immigration bill, and that February 6 you gave a hearings on 
the bill. As a former member of the Immigration Commission, who gave a great deal 
of time to the consideration of the subject, I trust that I may express an opinion 
regarding the bill. The fundamental reason why there should be at the present 
time a rather widely extended restriction of immigration is the fact that the number of 
unskilled workers coming in at the present time is sufficient to check decidedly the normal* 
tendency toward an improved stanaard of livinq in many lines of industry. 

Of course I am well aware of the fact that Mr. Hourwich in his new book, as often 
before, and many others claim that the bringing in of these laborers simply fills thQ 
demand for unslalled workmen and that the American laborers and the earlier immiT 
^ants go to higher positions. That was doubtless true earlier; that is doubtless true 
m part now, but the figures collected by the Immigration Commission, on a sufficient 
number of industries In different sections of the country to give general conclusions, 
prove beyond doubt that in a good many cases these incoming immigrants actually drive 
out into other localities and into other unskilled trades large numbers of American working^ 
men and workingmen of the earlier i)nmigration who do not get better positionSy 6ut, 
rather, worse ones. My own judgment and that of a number of our investigators when 
the work of the Immigration Commission began was substantially that upheld now 
by Mr. Hourwich and those who agree with Mm. But Prof. Lauck, our chief sup^- 
intendent of investigators in the field, and, so far as I am aware, every single investigator 
in the field, before the work ended reached the conclusion from personal observation that the 
tendency of the large percentage of immigration of unskilled workers is clearly to lower the 
standard of living in a number of industries^ ana the statistics of the commission support 
this impression. I therefore changed my earlier views. 

I think the illiteracy test is theoretically sound. It is, of course, true that it does 
not reach the criminal. It is not intended for that purpose. It is also true that at 
times it excludes the good laborers. The fundamental fact, however, is this— that 
on the whole it exclud^ the laborers from southern Italy and Austria-Hungary of the 
type that the commission unanimously thought ought to be excluded at the present time^ 
especially the single man who comes here to stay only temporarily and who, in con* 
sequence, having no permanent interest in the country, eagerly accepts living condi- 
tions lower than those which would be accepted by Americans or the earlier immi- 
grants. It should be kept in mind that the Immigration Commission was absolutely 
unanimous in the opinion that there should berestrichon; also imanimous in the fui-ther 
opinion that this class of immigrants whom I have mentioned were the ones who should 
be excluded, and the illiteracy test would exclude just this class. 

Mr. Bennet objected to the illiteracy test and wished to reach the same result by 
other means, and I should have agreed with him, as I think would Dr. Neill and 
perhaps other members of the commission, had we believed that it was pr$u:ticable 
to reach that result in any other way. Considering the temper of Congress and the 
other measures proposed, (he illiteracy test seemed the only practical way. The present 
action of Congress seems to confirm mat view. 
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I notice in yesterday's morning paper that Mr. Bennet suggested th9.t, inasmuch 
as this bill is faulty in certain minor particulars, it would be wifje for you to veto it 
and let the incoming Congress pass another bill to the same effect if it wi^es to do so. 
It strikes me that the argument should rather be that if this bill is in its main principle 
of exclusion sound, and on that point Mr. Bennet agreed with all the other members 
of the commission, Republicans and Democrats, it would be wise for you to sign the 
bill and let the incoming Congress make such minor changes in the laws as it might 
toe fit to make. 

I trust that since this hill is in the main in accord with the unanimous o^pimon of the 
Immigration Commission, the one body of men that has really made a thoroughly sounds 
scientific study of the question, you will see your way clear to giving.it your approval, 
even though it may have minor defects. 

Very respectfully and sincerely, youis, 

JTeBSKUK W. JjBlfKS. 

The President, 

Executive Mansion^ Washington, D. €. 

Now, gentlemen^ that show? exactly how Prof. Jeuks ptaiwis in 
regard to it, and in regard to bis book itself the gentleman was 
0U9taken. 

Here is an extract which Senator Borah, favoring this bill, read in 
the Senate April 12, 1912, from that boot to which the gentleman 
has referred, for the purpose of trying to bolster up a contrary 
contention. In the book he says : 

Relative to the effect of recent immigration upon native American and older immi- 
erant wage earners in the United Stat^, it may be stated, in the first p^e, that the 
Jack of industrial training and experience of the recent immigrant before coming to 
^e United States, together with his illiteracy and inability to speak English, has had 
the effect of exposing the original employees to un^afe and insanitary working con- 
ditions, or has led to the imposition oi conditions of employment which the native 
American or older immigrant employees have considerea unsatisfactory and in some 
cases unbearable. When the older employees have found dangerous and unhealthy 
conditions prevailing in the mines and manufacturing establishments and have 
protested, the recent immigrant employees, usually through ignorance of mining <^ 
other working methods, have manifested a willine^ness to accept the all^;ed unsatis- 
factory conditions. In a large number of cases the lack of training and experience 
of the southern and eastern European affects only his own safety. On the other hand, 
his ignorant acquiescence in dangerous and insanitary working conditions may make 
tiie continuance of such conditions possible and become a menace to a part or to the 
whole of an operating force of an industrial establishment. In mining, the presence 
of an untrained employee may constitute an element of danger to the entire pody of 
workmen. There seems to be a direct casual relation between the extensive employ- 
n^ent of recent immigrants in American mines and the extraordinary increase withm 
recent years in the number of mining accidents. It is an undisputed fact that the 
greatest number of accidents in bituminous-coal mines arise from two causes: (1) The 
recklessness and (2) the ignorance and inexperience of employees. When the lack 
of training of the recent immigrant abroad is considered in connection with the fact 
that he becomes a worlnnan in the mines immediately upon his arrival in this country, 
Iknd when it is recalled that a lar^e proportion of the new arrivals are not only illiterate 
and unable to read any precautionary notices posted in the mines but also unable 
to spsak English, and consequently without ability to comprehend instructioM 
intelligently, the inference is plain that the employment of recent immigrants has 
caused a deterioration in working conditions. 

And then, reading from pag« 190, Senator Borah further says: 

The extensive employment of recent immigrants has brought about living condi- 
tions and a standard of living with which the older employees have been unable or 
have found it extremely difficult to compete. This fact may be readily inferred from 
.what has already been said relative to the methods of domestic economy of inunigrant 
households and the cost of living of their members. 

And, not only that, but within the last few days, Prof. Jenks read, 
or had read, a lengthy amiment on this question before the Civi 
Federation, of whidi trie f Slowing is in part a brief ^umjoawy : 
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, The preeent is an opportune time to review and to summarize the question of immi- 
|3^tion. The Americanization of the immigrant has taken on add^ significance in 
ifhe last year or two, and thoroughgoing assimilation is now seen to be a much mpre 
.difficult process than the vast majority of Americans have heretofore realized. So 
jperious, in fact, has the issue of Americanization become that President Wilson deemed 
it necessary and fit to make it one of the chief points of interest in his recent presenta- 
^on of the Nation's needs to Congress. Preparedness includes not only military and 
naval measures of defense but also meai^res that will insure a people loyal and stead- 
fast in devotion to American ideals and principles. 

Prom the economic standpoint a new angle to this question has been presented, 
for years the pros and cons of the industrial needs of this Nation in relation to immi- 
jg^ation have been thrashed put. On the one side it has been argued that this country 
cpuld not get alonjg without a large annual addition of cheap labor to its working force; 
pn the other side it has been claimed, and increasingly so^ that restriction was needed 
in immigration, as the vast influx of newcomers was piling up tremendously social, 
political., and economic problems which were overwhelming the assimilative forces of 
yie Nation. An opportunity is now given. The great conflict is providing an experi- 
inent in immigration restriction which should be of immense valup in judging of the 
relative strength of the ajguments U8e4 by these opposing groups. 

In addition to these new points of adaed interest, the subject of immi^ation is 
covered by a quantity of authoritative material, both Government and private, fpr 
review and survey. 

In brief, » breathing spell in immigration has been given this Nation, and advantage 
ifhould be taken of the opportunity to summarize and to review on Dro^ lines our 
immigration problems and policies and to formulate a national immigration policy 
.^hich will conserve the best in the social, political, and economic fabric of this country. 

With this view in mind, the following report is presented. It has been thought best 
tp confine the report to the broad general aspects of the problem rather than make » 
i^etailed report covering all points.' Legislation proposed in this report is pre8ente4 in 
general terms, outlining policies rather than preventing complex details. The report 
IB presented under four heads: 

1. Spcial and economic factors ip immigratiou. 

2. The effect of the diminution in immigration caused by the war on ijidustrial and 
labor conditions. 

3. Restriction: Its necessity and a plan. 

4. The urgent need for a coordinated domestic policy. 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC FACTORS IN IMMIGRATION. 

Without going into too much detail regarding the jiumber of immigrants, it is note- 
worthy that during the last 20 years, especially the last decade, there has been j» 
very decided increase in the number of immigrants entering the country. From 
1910 to 1914, inclusive, the total number of immigrant aliens entering was 5,175,000*^ 
almost enough to populate Greater New York. On the other hand, it should be noted 
also that speaking generally some 40 per cent of the immigrants entering this country 
return, and usuafly one-third finally return to make their permanent home in Europe, 
^ig^ficant also is the fact that during times of depression the number entering falls 
off materially while the number departing increases. It is probably true that diuing 
\ia.d times following a crisis there is less unemployment than there would be if it were 
not so easy for people to return to Europe, and if news did not so readily reach Europe 
that it was unwise to come; but, on the other hand, this readiness of response owing 
to the cheapness of ocean transportation and the readiness with which news trayeli 
is an evil effect in that it encourages the ready immigration in the so-called "birds 
of passage," who come to work temporarily at whatever wages they can secure, who 
have no fixed stay in the country, and who consequently are ready to seize their 
own immediate advantage, even at the expanse of those who are coming to make this 
cpuntry their permanent home. Moreover, these same conditions are likely to hav^ 
B^ evil effect in that as times improve, from the ease in which the number of laborers 
increase, comes also an influence which tends to prevent an increase in wages and an 
imjproved condition of the laboring class that might otherwise be expected during 
periods of prosperity and such as that going on at the present time, which miglj 
^:eli be jeopardized if a million or more additional workmen were being rapidly 
9,^ded to the labor supply. 

The changed character in the source of immigration from a northern and western 
{kilK>p9an immigration to a southeri;! and eastepi European immigration need^ no 
extended discussion. Extremely significant is the predilection for races to flock 
l^g^t^^ in groups and to (spwd together into certain industries. Pennc^lvania, for 
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example, took 44 per cent of the total Slovak immigration to this country in 1914, 13 
per cent of the Ruthenian, 23 per cent of the Lithuanian, and nearl^r 20 per cent of 
the Italian. We have little sympathy with the race prejudice which often leads 
people without a careful reasoning to oppose bitterly the incoming races differing 
materially in customs from themselves. Difference does not necessarily predicate 
superiority or inferiority. At the same time, whenever the study becomes political 
in its nature, we must recognize the race factor as an element that must be dealt with 
and as a fact that can not be easily ignored, but that may still become a factor of deter- 
mining importance in matters of policy. Moreover, if these race characteristics are 
so strong that it becomes imposEible for the two races to assimilate, that they are prac- 
tically melted one into the other through intermarriage and the complete adoption 
of one another's customs, it becomes at once an important problem, such as the 
United States, Canada, Au3traUa, and New Zealand now face in Asiatic immigration, 
whether it is wise to attempt to hold within the same political jurisdiction two races 
bound to remain separa.te in characteristics and ambitions, this entirely aside from 
any question of inferiority or superiority. Again, a too rapid racial change in immi- 
gration may in itself be had. It means a clash in customs, of race, of ideals, and 
necessitates readjustments which may extend over a lone period of time. There is 
much evidence to support the claim that extremely rapid change in racial composi- 
tion and increase in numbers from the countries of southern and eastern Europe are 
making the problem of assimilation extremely difficult and causing racial changes 
the future of which no man can foresee. 

Closely allied with the question of numbers of immigrants and their raciial make-up 
is that of occupation and distribution. While the people who at home have been 
peasants on their, own farms, they come to America to enter at once the mines or our 
great factories as unskilled laborers, taking the pay of men without training. In 
1914, for example, only 23,891 immigrants were destined to the great agricultural 
States of Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota, North Dakota, and Oldahoma, 
while 344,663, over one-fourth of the number, were destined to the State of New 
York, and 65 per cent of the total, or 790,000 people, to five States. Neither are they 
later distributed, for over 223^731 more foreign bom in actual numbers were to be 
found in the country districts in 1910, as compared with 1890, while the foreigii bom 
in the cities increased about 4,000,000. 

As a permanent panacea for our immigration ills, although distribution may do 
something, even a great deal, without restrictive measures it would seem doomed to 
failure under present conditions. 

A decided aversion to becoming naturalized is evidenced by many of the recent 
racial groups coming to this counfry. In 1900 58 per cent of the foreign-bom white 
n:iales 21 years of age and over were fully naturalizea, while only 18.7 were total aliens. 
Ten years later only 45.6 per cent had renounced all allegiance to foreign rulers, 
while 34 per cent had not even expressed the intention of so doing. In actual num- 
bers the increase was from 914,917 to 2,266,636. Here is a situation which should 
demand immediate attention, as it goes to the very bottom of oiu* political and social 
foundations. 

In brief, a study of the period since the report of the Immigration Commission 
strongly supports its accuracy, fair-mindedness, and conclusions. The need for 
restriction is based on sound economic, political, and social considerations. The 
economic arguments may be nimmed up under two headings: 

1. The economic characteristics of a large proportion of the present-day immigrant 
nuike him an undesirable competitor with Amencan standards of living. 

2. The changed conditions in the United States no longer demand the large exploita- 
tive population heretofore necessary. 

From the social point of view it is believed that the growing increase of numbers 
and the rapid change from a northern and western to a predominating eastern and 
southern immigration, differing greatly in racial stock, language, education, and cus- 
toms, altogether aside from any question of race superiority, is putting a too severe 
strain upon the assimilative resources of the Nation. It is best to make haste slowly, 
raider than aggravate the already heavy and burdensome social problems confronting 
the American public. 

From a political standpoint the evidence is direct that the new immigration is direct 
and does not take rapidly to citizenship, and the mass of unnaturalized aliens is 
rapidly growing. Lately the political aspects of immigration have been brought to 
the fore, and the American people are ready to consider this aspect of the situation 
in a more reasonable way. 

It is worth noting here the vast populations upon which our immigration has lately 
been drawing. Russia, Austria-Hungary, Italy, Greece, Roumania, Bulgaria, Servia, 
and Turkey alone have a combined population of more than 291,000,000. This vast 
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lesarvoir of peoples has so far hardly been tapped by the large immigration streams 
already flowing into this country and as Prof. Fetter says: 

**The open-door policy is vain to relieve the condition of the masses of other lands. 
Emigration from overcrowded countries with the rarest exceptions leaves no perma- 
nent gap. Natural increase quickly fills the ranks of an impoverished peasantry. 
Nations under bad governments must find relief through the reform of their own 
political and econoniic conditions." 

Within the last decade immigration has assumed a Pan American aspect, an inter-' 
national aspect, which should be taken into serious account. No longer can we nor 
should we look upon immigration to the United States from a narrow, national view- 
point. Canada has rapidly increased its immigration — 400,000 in 1912 — ^until it bids 
fair to rival the United States within a few years. South America is demanding labor 
to exploit its natural recources. These countries are economically in the position 
Of the United States 50, 60, or even 7.5 years ago. They have a particular need for 
newcomers whereas the United States, entering upon a new industrial era, has not. 
Restriction, or rather regulation, on the part of this country will not deprive people 
in other lands of any opportunity to make new starts in new countries. The field is 
now continent wide. Such action on our part will only tend to broaden more rapidly 
the immigration field instead of having it concentrated so largely in this country. 
In many ways South America, through climate, through race, through language, 
through economic conditions, offers better opportunities for immigrants from southern 
and eastern Europe than the United States. Numbers of Italians have alreadv gone 
to South America, especially to Argentina; the Portuguese language is spoken in 
Brazil and Spanish in the other countries. Regulation on our part will not deprive 
ambitious or crushed people of a new chance in life. The argument of an asylum from 
this standpoint loses considerable of its force. Distribution to the land is the panacea 
advanced by many for our immigration ills. Why not look also at the question of 
distribution from this intemationsQ aspect. From a business standpoint such a policy 
will also have much good in it. The building up of these other countries will directly 
be a benefit to this Nation through trade increase, they being in the exploitative stage 
of industry, we in the manufacturing and export stage. The results can only be 
mutually advantageous to both groups. 

But, many ask, can we expect any large increase in immigration after the war? 
Why is it necessary to take action? What are the effects of the war, and what will 
be the effects of the war upon our immigration problems? 

First, the war has brought about a situation which gives a unique opportunity to 
judge of the value of the arguments advanced pro and con for the effects of pos^ble 
restrictive action. Here is a situation in which immigration has been reduced to 
comparatively small dimensions, much more, in fact, than the most ardent restric- 
tiomst ever expected through the process of legislation. What, then, have been the 
effects upon this country? Has the nation during the last 16 months suffered from 
lack of labor? Has neeaed work been curtailed? Has industry suffered? 

As simply and as briefly as possible, what have been the visible effects of the war 
upon the volume of incoming and outgoing migrations? 
Year ending June 30: 

1914 (immigrant and nonimmigrant) 1, 403, 081 

1915 434,244 

Latter figure still larger than yearly average from 1890 to 1900. 
This country can expect approximately 25,000 immigrant aliens a month, or 300,000 
a year. 

No large exodus. 

1914: 

Immigrant 303,338 

Nonimmigrant 330,467 

1916: 

Immigrant 200,000 

Nonimmigrant 180, 000 

First five months of present year, largely southern Italians: 

Immigrant 89,000 

Nonimmigrant 53,000 

Total of 15,000,000 foreign-bom in this country. 

Italy, 2,000,000 immigrants. 

In 1915 97,000 returned. Economic stress much stronger than the call of the bugle. 
In 1908 167,000 returned and in 1912 108,000. Only fair to say 70,000 have left from 
July to November. 
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On the whole we are slight! y gaining through immigration. Weed expect no diminu- 
tion in the immigrant labor supply as the result of the call for cannon fodder. ^ 

Occupational make-^p, 1915, 

Professional — ^net increase 9, 967 

Skilled occupations — ^net increase 35, 500 

Miscellaneous group — ^net loss 11, 306 

All unskilled workers— net loss 79, 500 

Farm laborers gained 22, 249 

The first five months of the present year bore out the figur^ of last year. 

Owing to the emphasis put upon the loss of American farmers to Canada during the 
last few years the fact should be brought out that the United States is and has been for 
some time adding to its labor supply from the Dominion. During the last 17 months 
122,559 have entered from and only 30,775 have left for Canada. Mention Sir Thouias 
Bhaunessy's statement that once immigration rush again into eastern United Stated 
it will operate to push population out again to Canada. On the whole the population 
of the country has been slightly increased as a result of immigration since the outbreak 
of the war, but it is evident mat the industrial forces which now depend upon the 
natural growth of the nation in population. Prof. Henry Pratt Fairchild, says in this 
regard, '* It is inconceivable that in America of all countries any needed work should 
have to be neglected because of the lack of a foreign labor supply or because of a short- 
age of labor in general. It is hard to see how in a nation a majorit}r of whose citizens 
are healthy and intelligent there can be any real shortage of labor in general. What 
there can be is a shortage of labor at a given price. ' ' The Labor Gazette for November- 
December says: 

. **A careful review of conditions can not, of course, warrant the conclusion that there 
is a general scarcity of labor in the United States in spite of the greatly increased 
industrial activity and the diminished inmiigrant supply." 

More labor is being performed and more wages, and in many cases higher wag^, 
are being paid, but thBje are merely indications of a condition where the slack of 
irregular employment is being taken up. If a real shortage in labor should come 
about and wagej in consequence soar to too high levels, other tendencies will operate 
to check the situation — 

1. Intensive use of machinery (Civil War illustration). 

2. Industry and efficiency. 

3. Conservation of labor supply. 

Labor, like industry, at the moment is in prosperity. Wages are rising, un^nploy- 
ment is at the lowest ebb for years. Hours of labor have been shortened. A great 
deal of this is due to the present business prosperity, but it is fair to ask that if during 
the year a million or more immigrants haa entered, would this situation be the same? 
The United States Commission on Industrial Relations states: "If immi^ation had 
continued at the average rate of the last 10 years, it would prove almost if not quite 
impo3sible to have brought industrial conditions to any proper basis in spite of the 
most extreme efforts of civic workers, trades-unions, and Government machinerv. 
The great diminution of immigration as a result of the European war has already 
begun to show its salutary effects." 

Koyal Meeker, United States Commissioner of Labor Statistics, writing for t^e 
Annalist, January 3, says: 

"Of course, the falling off in immigration has cut down the supply of labor, espe- 
dallv imskilled labor. Wages are rising steadily and will continue to rise, at least 
until the end of the European war. All the statistics bearing on the question of 
labor supply point unmistaJkably to the fact that there were more unskilled laborers 
in the United States before the war broke out than were required to carry on the 
industries of the country. This is evidenced by the fact that large numbers of workers 
have departed to the war zone and very few have come in, and yet there is no dearth 
of laborers in the country, except in a very few industries in certain localities. The 
present adjustment of labor supply to labor demand is much more equitable thaji 
that prevailing for many years preceding the outbreak of war. 

"What will happen after hostilities cease no man can foretell. My guess is just aa 
good as and no better than anyone else's. There must be a sharp advance of washes in 
Europe. Whether immigrants will rush to our shores or not depends on i>olltical 
action even more than on economic law. A wise policy of restriction of immigration 
is absolutely essential for the United States regardless of what action Surox>eiiaQL coun- 
tries may or may not take to prevent the emigration of their taxpayers and human 
targets for rifle and cannon practice.'' 
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Viewed from the broad aspect of the general welfare of the United States) the present 
curtailment of immio^ation is a blessinp: in disguise. Will the present reduction in 
immigration be merely temporary or will it be permanent? 

Those believing in a permanent diminution argue — 

1. High wages and great demand for labor. 

2. Love of country. 

3. Siiropean restriction. 

Alignments against takes risii^ cost of living, employment of women, difficidty of 
getting capital, several years for readjustment. 

Love of country. — ^Russians in this country: 52 per cent Yiddish, 26 per cent Polish, 
only 2.5 per cent Russian. Austrian: 28 per cent Polish, rest Bohemians, Jews, Ger- 
mans, and Hungarians. Immigrants frcnn Austria are far more Slavic than German—^ 
over one-half Himgarians, or more than one-half made up of other racial groups. The 
Turks are really Greeks, Bulgars, Jews, and Armenians. 

EjfecU ofothtr wars. 
Franco-Prussian : 

1869, Turko-Greek 131,000 

1870, French 118,000 

1871, Balkan 82,554 

1872, Anglo-Boer 141,000 

Wars generally make for an immediate and temporary decrease followed by a return 
to normal or even an increase. Borne out by Frederick Howe, President Samuel . 
Gorapers says: 

"They will come, if they can, to America, and come in such numbers as to over- 
whelm the workers already here, to depress their standard of life and to add to the 
already large number of unemployed." 

If a policy of regulation is necessary, what means shall be taken? It is worth while 
noting here that the United States* I nmiigration Commission, Industrial Relations 
Commission, and Mr. Royal Meeker, of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
are one on the necessity of restriction. Overwhelming immigration at the end ot the 
war will only be productive of many evil results which should be guarded against. 
Believe fully in the ethical right and duty of this country to control population. * * « 

The gentleman referred to that fact yesterday, and intimated that 
those from southern Europe naturalize as reaculy as those from the 
other sections of Europe, when the records show, as Prof. Jenks and 
the commission found, that about 70 per cent of the Irish, Scotch, 
And Germans and about 90 per cent of the Scandinavians become 
permanent citizens, and less than 35 per cent of those from countries 
where the most undesirable come ever become naturaUzed citizens, 
and taking the late reports, of the seventy-five or eighty thousand 
•who have gone back " to the colors," as the gentleman said — although 
tumine to the year before, when there were no " colors ' ' to go back to — 
we fina the same number returning year after year. 

Prof. Jenks, in his recent book on *'The Immigration Problem," states 
tliat more than 75 per cent of the Bohemian, Moravian, Danish, Ger- 
man, Irish, Norwegian, Scotch, Swedish, and Welsh races who had 
been in the United States 10 years or longer had been fully naturalized. 
Of the South Itahans who have been here over 10 years only 34 per 
cent had been fully naturahzed. Of the Slovaks only 25.3 per cent, 
and of the Magyars less than 27 per cent. 

Thus it will be seen that nearly all of the older classes of immigrants 
desire to become American citizens, while but few of the recent immi- 
grants seek this privilege. 

Mr. Rakeb. What is your theory of that, Mr. Chairman? You 
have gone into that ? 

Mr. Burnett. Just as was said by Mr. Gompers, that they come 
over here in greater numbers when prosperity hangs over our country, 
but when they get a little money or hard times come they go back. 
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One gentleman referred to their being depositors in the postal sav- 
ings bank. One of the bankers in Birmingnam, Ala. — and there is a 
large number of them in that district — tola me that they were making 
deposits in national banks for the purpose of later sendme the money 
home, and because they were afraid of other banks in tnis country. 
That is the reason, gentlemen. They do not come here like the 
Scandinavian people who settled the great Northwest and made it 
blossom like the rose; they do not come here like the great German 

geople; they do not come here like the other people from northwestern 
lurope, who come to become American citizens, but they come here 
for the pmT)ose of earning what they can and carrying it back home. 
Let me read you what the American consul at Messina, Sicily, while 
we were making our investigations there, and who had been there 
13 years, said oi the character of that immigration. He said: 

After nearly 13 years* residence in Sicily, during which period I have tried to study 
the emigration cjuestion in all its phases, I have arrived at the conclusion that both 
Italv and America would benefit by its restriction. The fields of the former that now 
lie fallow, for lack of labor to cultivate them, would become productive, and the 
prisons and reformatories of the latter would not be overcrowded by a class of foreigners 
whose treacherous characteristics are such that a special arm of the detective service 
had to be created to keep them in check. It is said that the emigrant from upper 
Italy is sober, industrious, and makes a good citizen. I fear that the same can not be 
said of the one from Sicily or Calabria. The money he earns never sees the light of 
day after it finds its way to repose between the filthy linings of his leather wallet. 
His living expenses are about 40 cents a day, and the hogs in an American farmer's 
pen are more cleanly in their surroundings and habits than are he and his dozen 
associates who huddle together in one room and exist like animals, not human beingg. 
When the wallet is well swollen, he puts the contents in a registered letter and sends it 
to his relatives here, who change it into Italian currency and deposit it in the post- 
ofiSce bank. * * * 

Sometimes instead of sending it he brings it himself. In that case he appears upon 
the scene with a flashy suit, a top hat, a filled chain, and a brass watch, and struts 
among his former associates — a second Gulliver, a giant among pigmies. In a few 
weeks he returns, having induced some of his friends to accompany him. Immigranta 
of other nationalities, even the Polish Jews» spend their money where they make it, 
but the Sici !ian and the Oalabrese never. The onhr persons to whom their advent is a 
benefit are those who employ them at a cheaper figure than they would have to pay 
for American labor. 

To at least check the constant rush of those people to our shores I see but one remedy, 
ihe insertion of the illiteracy clause in the immigration law. This would oblige about 
85 per cent of the class to devote their attention to the developing of the industries of 
their own country, which sadly need the aid that we are only too glad to dispense with. 

Gentlemen, that is the expression of a man who was consul at 
Messina for 13 years, living among those people. 

Mr. Sabath (the acting chairman). He is making a statement with 
respect to the living conmtions of these people here ? 

Mr. Burnett. 'Ineir living conditions there. Gentlemen, I have 
only to refer you to Youngs town to convince you that the living 
conditions commenced over there are continued in this country. 
T^ey are willing to accept the lowest standards of wages and to keep 
up the lowest standards of hving, which are driving out the American 
workingmen wherever thejcome in competition with him, in order 
by such parsimony and injury to our workers, whether native or 
naturalized, to save up a few hundred dollars with which to return 
permanently, as a rule, to their native lands. The fact that 
10,000,000 aliens came during the last census decade and our foreign- 
born population increased only 3,000,000 is shown by the statistics. 

If the birds of passage who came here and filled their pockets witii 
our money and then returned to Europe were the ones who returned 
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again to America, it would not be so bad on the wage earner. This 
is apparent, because if they stayed a while they could gain some idea 
of American conditions and have some little sympathy with them. 
But those who come and stay a while and then return to Europe are 
not the ones who return. They nearly all stay in Europe and a new 
lot come over to drive out the American wage earner. In support 
of this statement I quote the following from a speech of Senator 
Overman, of North Carohna, on the floor of the Senate on April 19, 
1912: 

Table showing immigration^ emigration^ etc., for 11 years. 



Year ending June 30— 


Total alien 
arrivals.! 


Total alien 
departures.* 


Immigrant 

alien arrivals 

in Note 1. 


Per cent of 
immigrant 
aliens who 

have been in 
the United 

States before. 


Nonimmi- 
grant alien 
arrivals. 


1901 


562,868 

730,798 

921,315 

840,714 

1,050,755 

1,166,353 

1,438,469 

924,605 

944,235 

1,198,037 

1,030,300 


209,318 
220,103 
247,550 
332,019 
385,111 
356,257 
431,306 
714,828 
400,392 
380,418 
518,215 


487,918 

648,743 

857,046 

812,870 

1,026,499 

1,100,733 

1,285,349 

782,870 

751,786 

1,041,570 

878,567 


11.9 
9.5 
8.9 
12.8 
12.1 
12.1 
6.8 
8.1 
(») 
(') 
(») 


74,960 
82,055 
64,269 


1902 


1903 


1904 


27,844 


1906 


33,256 
65,618 
153,120 
141,825 
192,449 


1906 


1907 


1908 


1909 


1910 


156,467 


1911 


151,733 




Total since 1900, or for last 
11 years 


10,817,539 


4,195,524 


9,673,953 




1,143,586 







1 OfScial Government statistics. (Annual report of Commissioner General of Immigration.) 

s Statistics furnished to the Government by steamship companies. (Required by act of Feb. 20, 1907. } 

•Not given after 1900. 

N OTE 1 . — The distinction ' ' immigrant alien ' ' and * * nonimmigrant alien ' ' is fanciful . 
the only difference being as to whether the alien comes for me first time or comes 
intending to remain. A "nonimmigrant alien'' is so classified if the alien says he 
expects to return to the native land. 

Note 2. — Although 9,787,239 aliens entered this country during the last census 
decade (1900 to 1910) the Census Bureau reports that our foreign-bom population 
increased only 3,129,766, which tends to show that the number of alien departures 
reported by the steamship companies falls short of the number that actually leave the 
country. The Immigration Commission reports that **at least 40 per cent of those 
coming return," taking a minimum of $250,000,000 annually out of the country. 

As Prof. Jenks says in the above-quoted statement, the history of 
previous wars shows that there will be an increase instead of a duni- 
nution after peace is declared. Then, if that is so, what will be the 
character of that increase ? Of course, everybody knows the present 
law will keep out cripples — those who are physically, mentally, and 
otherwise incapacitated, but not as effectively and effectually as the 
pending bUl. There are thousands who will be moved by the spirit 
of patriotism to help rehabilitate their country and who will remain 
there. 

Prof. Jenks then discusses a numerical limitation proposition that 
I do not agree with; that is, he sots that he is really for a greater 
measure of restriction than I am. He is in favor of a numerical limi- 
tation; that is, if there are from four to five millions of any nationality 
here now, allow 5 or 10 per cent of that number to come from that 
country, and the same proportion in the other cases, based upon the 
26106—1—16 2 
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census of 1910, I believe. I do not believe that is a good plan. He 
advances one strong argument for it, namelv, that it would be a 
permanent solution. He says that so far as the literacy test is con- 
cerned they can to some extent overcome it; but when men come 
here that are able to read their own language, certainly they are 
more capable of learning to read and understand our language and 
will take a greater interest in learning to read it. 

Another reason whv I can not consent to the percentage proposition 
is because I want tne good pedple from other countries to come. 
Under that plan, it seems to me there would be a race among the 
steamship companies and among the steamship agents to get those 
who have the least encumbrances at home, and those who can get to 
oxir ports most readilj^. Hence it would defeat the verv purpose of 
this legislation, which is intended to be selective and at tne same time 
restrictive. 

When I was in Hamburg as a member of the commission, I said to 
some German people there, '^ Why is it that more of your people do 
not come to America? You do well; vou prosper, and we are glad 
to have you come." *' Well," they said., "One reason is, that we are 
doing better here than we used to do. Another reason is that you 
are getting too many of these people from along the borders of the 
Mediterranean that our working people do not want to compete with 
in the labor market, and do not want their families to be tnrown in 
contact with in the contaminating surroundings and environments 
that they bring with them." 

Here is an aiticle from Henry M. Hyde, of the Chicago Tribune, 
which, it seems to me, gentlemen, ofxers some particularly cogent 
reasons why there probably will be an increase after the war hi 
Europe. 

[Writing in the Chicago Tribune, Henry M. H^de gives the following estimate of conditions in America 
after the European war, if legislation restricting immigration is not passed by the present Congress.] 

Peace, prosperity, and high wages while the dam of war holds back the rising flood, 
then, when the war is over, a ruinous rush of illiterate, pauperized, and degraded 
peoples, coming from southern and eastern Europe and western Asia to clog the slums 
of Chicago and other cities. 

That is what many students of immigration predict will be the effect of the great 
war on the United States. 

They foresee the coming of millions of illiterate, unskilled, penniless laborers, who 
will undercut waees, lower the standard of li\ing while increasing its cost, increase 
child labor, lengthen the hours of work, make peonage more possible, and postpone 
for years the success of the woman's movement in the United States. 

They shudder at what will happen when the twentieth century is. invaded by a 
vast army of people who have never risen above the standards of the sixteenth century. 

They declare that now, while the war is acting as a temporary barrier to immigra- 
tion, the people of the United States should take some steps which will prevent the 
inundation of democratic institutions by an abject and illiterate flood of feudal peasants 
and oriental serfs. 

With the coming of peace they believe that not only will immigration from southern 
and eastern Europe be renewed on a much greater scale but that new and swelling 
streams will start from all of western Asia and as far east as Persia. 

*' We are already receiving immigrants from Asiatic Turkey, Circassia, Syria, and 
Arabia," wrote Prof. Edward A. Ross, of the Universitjr of W^isconsin^ just before the 
war began. **An immigration has started up from Persia and conditions are ripe for 
a heavy influx from western Asia." 

* ^ There are in southern and eastern Europe and ^ estern Asia, * ' says Dr. Wame in the 
last Annals of the Academy of Political and Social Science, ** great reservoirs of races 
and peoples only recently tapped by the ocean steamship lines. No one can conceive 
for these racial groups any possible betterment in their economic condition. growing 
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out of the present war. If anything, it will be worse, not better, and such as to increase 
their emigration .** 

Even among those experts who do not favor the further restriction of immigration, 
there is a widespread belief that the end of the war will see a tremendous influx of 
aliens. 

Experts point out also that peace will release scores of great ocean liners which 
are now busy carrying soldiers and munitions of war. To the steamship companies 
the transportation of inmiigrants has been for years one of the most profitable features 
of their business. Their glowing circulars and g:lib-tongued agents have been respon- 
sible for much of the more or less undesirable immigration in the past. Free from 
war duty, they will certainly start at once to build up again their immigration busi- 
ness. No matter what the nations of Europe may do to keep their people at home, 
the steamship managers will do their utmost to fill the steerage of their ships with 
living freight. 

Whatever the future may hold — and no man can be certain— is not this the time 
while things are at a standstill for the people of the United States to take stock of 
the immigration situation? 

Is the IJnited States to remain an open refuge for the poor and oppressed of every 
nation — with the exception of the Chinese? Or does the welfare of the people of 
the United States — and of democratic institufions — demand that further restrictions 
be placed on immigration? 

I have also an article here, which I will insert in the record, b]r Mr. 
Waldemar Kaempffert, managing editor of the Scientific American. 
Here, in brief, is what he says: 

We, too, must bear the burden. The tide of immigration which the United States 
may expect after the treaty of peace has been signed will carry with it much human 
wreckage that should be diverted before it reaches these shores. In times of peace we 
take the precaution of testing the intellectual fitness of Europeans at each port of 
entry. Our instruments and methods are rather crude, so crude that they reveal 
only the more conspicuously unfit. What we will soon need is some system of ap- 
praising the hordes that will descend upon is from Southern Europe — some means 
which will enable us to determine whether the terrors of war have not so far under- 
mined a racial stock that it may not be permitted to contaminate the healthy human 
protoplasm out of which real Americans are made. 

If that class of immigration is going to come in greatly increased 
numbers, as I believe it will, and as Mr. Gompers beUeves it will, 
then the Bill will certainly work a very great benefit. 

I want to read a little of the history of this legislation. Here is 
a statement which Mr. Gompers made in a letter which he sent to 
me last year: 

For a moment I must again call attention to what is generally apprehended re- 
garding immigration after the close of the present terrible European war. The nations 
engaged in the conflict will, undoubtedly, do everything withia their power to keep 
the strong and healthy men at home. They will do everything in their power to 
encourage emigration of the weak or incapacitated men and those whose health is 
partially undermined. Many will be glad to escape compulsory military service,, and 
will do all they can to get away from the burdens of taxation which will result from 
the war. 

And, pray, where will all these men go? Surely they will not go from their own to 
other countries now engaged in the stru&le. They will come, if they can, to America, 
and come in such numbers as to overwhelm the toilers already here, to depress their 
etHndard of life, and to add to the already large number of unemployed. 

The present is the time to make provision against what will surely become a menace 
unless the laws of our country shall restrict and limit and better regulate immigration. 

If ever the citizenship of the United States have given indorsement to any measure 
of legislation, it has certainly done so for the principles embodied in the immigration 
bill now before Congress. 

Nor necessarily for your information, but because of the benefit the record may have 
let me state that: 

In 189&-97 the Senate and House passed an immigration bill containing the literacy 
test. It was vetoed by President Cleveland. The House passed the bill over the 
President's veto. In the Senate if failed of passage over the veto by a few votes. 
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There is one place where I think the statement of Mr. Gompers is at 
fault. My recollection is that the Senate failed to consider it because 
it came to them on the 4th of March, as the administration was going 
out and too late to be taken up by the Senate. 

In 1898 the Senate passed an immigration bill containing the literacy test, but the 
bill, it is generally conceded, was dfowded out of consideration of the House of Repre- 
sentatives by reason of the Spanish- American War. 

In 1902 the House passed an immigration bill containing the literacy test. 

That bill, as I recollect it, was an amendment that was offered by 
Mr. Underwood as a rider on an appropriation bill. No point of 
order was made against it, and it was passed in the House and was 
never considered in the Senate. 

In 1906 the Senate passed an immigration bill in which the literacy test was em- 
bodied. The House substituted a bill creating the Federal Immigration Commission. 
The commission consisted of nine members, eight of whom recommended the adop- 
tion of the literacy test as the most practical means for restricting, limiting, and better 
regulating immigration. 

After the Immigration Commission had made its investigations and 
recommendations Senator Dillingham introduced a substitute bill 
which is substantially the same as the one we have now before us. 

And now, gentlemen, I want to refer you to the history of this for 
the purpose of appealing to this committee not to allow any delays 
that win jeopardize this bill — ^not to allow any continuation of these 
constant debates. You understand this measure; every member of 
the committee, I believe, understands it. There is only one point of 
contention in the whole matter, and that is the literacy test. 

Judge Saunders yesterday criticized the increase of the head tax. 
I called his attention to the fact that this bill provides that children 
under 16 years of age accompanied by either father or mother shall 
not pay any head tax at all. Under the present law those under 16 
years old unaccompanied bv their parents or guardians can not come 
in unless in the discretion of the Secretary of Labor they are permitted 
to do so. The object of that was to end the importation oi children 
of tender yeara for padrone and immoral purposes, and its need was 
shown by official investigation. He attacked the proposition of ^ 'psy- 
chopathic inferiority." That phrase was put in, as I stated, und!er a 
recommendation of New York alienists and State boards that have 
the care of the insane. An eminent physician and alienist discussed 
it, and the definition of it was given by Congressman Brown, of New 
York, who urged its adoption in- the Hx)use. This committee did not 
put it in. It was adopted by the House by a very large majoritT 
after a full discussion of its meaning and its effect. Mr. Brown's idea, 
as that of the alienists, was that it would tend to diminish the number 
of insane that are constantly coming in and are such great expense 
to the taxpayers. 

In that connection I have here an extract from a New York news- 
paper of recent date. It says: 

NEW York's insane are increasing — largely due to aliens, says state hospital 

COMMISSION. 

Albany, January 29. 

The annual report of the State Hospital Commission, submitted to the legislature 

to-day, shows that 6,289 new cases of insanity developed in the year and required 

commitment to the State hospitals; 1,677 cases relapsed and also required commitment 

and there remained in State care in the 14 civil hospitals at the close of the year 
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33,357 insane patients; 1,703 persons were discharged recovered and 1,727 as improved. 
The ratio of recoveries based on tiie admission of new cases was 1 to 5. The net in- 
crease in the State hospitals for the year was 812. 

The commission reports an increase in the number of the restored insane of 123 
per cent in 24 years, while the general population of the State increased only 65 per 
cent. The disj)roportionate increase in the number of registered insane is explained 
in part by the increased confidence in institutions, with the consequent increase in 
commitments, and by an increase in the number of defective aliens. Twenty-seven 
per cent of the registered insane are neither citizens of New York nor of the United 
States. 

The necessity of stiffening the immigration laws to relieve the State from the con- 
stantly increasing burden of supporting alien defectives is pointed out. Of the huge 
number of immigrants annually arriving at steamship ports of this country from 28 to 
30 per cent are destined to New York. 

Here is another clipping taken from the New York Herald: 

NEW YOBK'S alien INSANE. 

It now costs, according to the annual report of the New York State Hospital Com- 
mission just issued, about $6,750,000 a year for the maintenance of the Staters insane, 
and last year very nearly half a million was expended in new buildinga for them. 
This is a great growing burden. The number of the insane has increased 123 per 
cent in the last 24 years, while our population has increased only 65 per cent. We 
now have to care for nearly 35,000 insane. 

More than one-fourth (27 per cent) of New York State's registered insane are citi- 
zens neither of the State nor of the United States. Here is what portends ill for the 
State's burdens in tlys matter unless reform is brought about. 

Just at the moment the question is not acute. War has stopped immigration to a 
great extent, though it has also put an end to the deportation of insane aliens. Mani- 
festly, what is needed for the time just after the war, when immigration will undoubt- 
edly be stimulated, is strict medical inspection, so as to prevent to as great a de^ee 
as possible any further burdening of New York with this very undesirable material, 
costing literally millions of dollars a year to no purpose. 

In 1906, the test having passed the Senate, we almost passed the 
hteracy test in the House, but gentlemen made the specious argument 
that has been made here every time this matter has been presented 
to the committee, that the members of Congress did not understand 
it; that there ought to be a searching investigation; and so some who 
were friendly to the Hteracy test were captivated by that specious 
argument and a substitute lor the test was put in the bill providing 
for an Immigration Commission to fuUy investigate the whole matter, 
at home ana abroad. 

At that time I was the ranking member of this committee and had 
reason to believe that I would be a member of that commission if 
created; and yet, I opposed it with all the force that was in me 
because I knew it was put in there for the purpose of delay. And 
that is what resulted. After an investigation lasting nearly four 
years, as Prof. Jenks has said, there were several members, he 
among them, who at first doubted whether there ought to be any 
restriction of any kind except for purely mental, moral, and physical 
defects, every member of that commission but one was convmced of 
the fact, that the literacy test was the most feasible and practicable 
way of reaching what every member of the commission, including 
Mr. Bennet himself said ought to be done, namely ''substantially 
restrict immigration.'' 

After those four years of investigation we gentlemen stUl said, ''Oh, 
give us more time to digest those 41 voluminous volumes of the re- 
port.'' That was hinted at yesterday, that we had not digested those 
41 volumes, and that is true. No Congressman could possibly have 
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read and digested all the testimony, facts, expert studies, and every- 
thing, but m a little brief summary the commission, as a whole, said 
this: 

The investigations of the commission show an oversupply of imskilled labor in basic 
industries to an extent which indicates an oversupply of unskilled labor in the indus- 
tries of the country as a whole, and therefore demand legislation which will at the 
present time restrict the further admission of such unskillSi labor. 

It is desirable in making the restriction that — 

(a) A sufficient number be debarred to produce a marked effect upon the present 
supply of unskilled labor. 

(o) As far as possible, the aliens excluded should be those who come to this country 
with no intention to become American citizens or even to maintain a permanent 
residence here, but merely to save enough, by the adoption, if necessary, of low 
standards of living, to return permanently to their home country. Such persons are 
usually men unaccompanied by wives or children. 

(c) As far as possible the aliens excluded should also be those who, by reason of their 
personal qualities or habits, would least readily be assimilated or would make the 
least desirable citizens. 

The following methods of restricting immigration have been suggested: 

(a) The exclusion of those unable to read or write in some language. 

(b) The limitation of the number of each race arriving each year to a certain per- 
centage of the average of that race arriving during a ^ven period of years. 

(c) The exclusion of unskilled laborers uaccompanied by wives or families. 
la) The limitation of the number of immigrants arriving annually at any port. 

(e) The material increase in the amount of money required to be in the possession 
of tne immigrant at the port of arrival. 

(f) The material increase of the land tax. 

Ig) The levy of the head tax so as to make a marked discrimination in favor of the 
men with families. 

All these methods would be effective in one way or another in securing restric- 
tions in a greater or less degree. A majority (8 of the 9) of the commission lavor the 
reading and writing test as the most feasible single metnod of restricting undesirable 
immigration. 

The commission as a whole recommends restriction as demanded by economic, 
moral, aiid social considerations, furnishes in its report reasons for such restriction, 
and points out methods by which Congress can attain the desired result if its judgment 
coincides with that of the conmiission. 

Mr. Johnson. Do you believe that the provisions of this bill will 
open the doors of this country to the persecuted for religion's sake 
of all the world ? 

Mr. Burnett. Yes, sir. I am going to discuss that a Uttle later, 
and I am going to ask for a httle more time. I am going to discuss 
the effect it will have upon the Jewish people, and I mink I can 
prove from the record that gentlemen are mistaken in their estimate 
as to the large number of Jewish people that will be excluded. 

I now return to Mr. Gomper's letter: 

In 1913 the Senate and House passed an immigration bill containing the test recom- 
mended by the commission. The bill was vetoed by President Taft. That bill passed 
the Senate over the President's veto 72 to 18 but failed to pass the House over the 
President's veto by a few votes. 

Some of the gentlemen on yesterday told us that we do not know 
anything about the question; that you, as a Representative of your 
district m Louisiana, or in North Cfarolina, or in California, did not 
miderstand it; that Senator Nelson of Minnesota, that great man, 
himself an immigrant, did not know the views of his people in the 
great West when he voted for the passage of this bill; that Mr. Vol- 
stead, himself, perhaps the son of an immigrant did not understand 
it when he voted for it ; that Mr. Helgesen, an honored former member 
of this committee from South Dakota, did not know what his people 
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in the great Northwest wanted when this proposition was being con- 
sidered by him and us here at this table and in Congress. Gentlemen 
tell us that the Americans in the Northwest and the Scandinavians 
would not now do the work oa the railroads and in the mines and in 
the great industries. 

Gentlemen, that is not true. They have done it. They did that 
work all through the Northwest until they were driven out by the low- 
priced* foreign labor. Gentlemen sit in their offices and write briefs 
and make profound legal arguments before the courts of the country 
upon great questions of law, and come down here and tell us we do 
not know what the people in Minnesota, in Wisconsin, in New York, 
in Alabama, or in the other great States of the Union want. 

Before I go further I want to call attention to this fact. In the New 
York delegation itself in the House on the last vote there were 7 in 
favor of this bill and 30 against it, and I understand the votes in favor 
of it from New York willbe twice 7 this time. 

In the State of Pennsylvania there were 23 for it and 13 against 
it. In Ohio there were 12 for it and 6 against it. In Illinois there 
were 13 for and 12 against it. All of these are States in which there 
is a great accumulation of this immigration influence [reading from 
President Gompers's letter] : 

In 1914-15 the House and Senate passed by more than two-thirds vote the immigjra- 
tion bill now before Congress, which contains the literacy test. That is the bill which 
President Wilson has vetoed. 

In the President's message he asks the following question: **Has any political partj 
ever avowed a policy of restriction in this fundamental matter?" The answer is 
found in the Democratic and the Kepublican national platform declarations as far 
back as 1896. The Democratic National Convention platform made the following 
declaration: 

"We hold that the most eflSicient way of protecting American labor is to prevent 
the importation of foreign pauper labor to compete with it in the home market." 

In tnat same year — that is, 1896 — the Republican National Convention platform 
contained the following declaration: 

'*For the protection of the quality of our American citizenship and the wages of 
our workingmen against the fatal competition of low-priced labor, we demand that 
the immigration laws be thoroughly enforced and so extended as* to exclude from 
entrance to the United States those who can neither read nor write." 

He said further: 

Trusts furnish money to the National Liberal Immigration League to finance a 
campaign against immigration legislation — 

There is where the propaganda starts 

Mr. Meeker. From whom are you reading now ? 

Mr. Burnett. From the letter of Mr. Grompers. 

Mr. Meeker. Does the chairman mean to say that there is money 
being used to influence Members against this measure ? 

Mr. Burnett. Not to influence Members of Congress, but to pro- 
mote the propaganda. I will read to you his evidence. 

Mr. Meeker. I am asking the chairman; I am not asking Mr. 
Gompers. 

Mr. Burnett. I am simply stating facts that Mr. Gompers gives. 
He gives letters from Mr. Behar, the managing director of the National 
Liberal Immigration League, in which he does ask for money for the 
steamships and trusts for the purpose of bringing about the defeat 
of this very bill. 

Mr. Meeker. I want to get it clear now. Are the representatives 
of the men who are opposing this here now? 
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The Chairman. I do not know whether they are or not. I am not 
making any charges agamst these gentlemen. You see floods of liter- 
ature all over the country sent out by this league. Let me read you 
some extracts 

Mr. Sabath. You have not seen any literature from that source this 
year, have you, Judge ? 

Mr. Burnett. No, sir. And I want to say another thing that is 
important. This gentleman, Mr. Behar, has favored us with nis pres- 
ence here every time there was a hearing on this matter until thi^year; 
but this time, for some reason or other 

Mr. Raker. Is he the one that Mr. Gompers refers to ? 

Mr. Burnett. Yes, sir. 

A Voice. Mr. Behar is ill; his son is here. 

Mr. Behar. I am ready to answer any questions 

Mr. Burnett. I am not asking any questions; I am oflFering the 
testimony that Mr. Gompers has nirnished, that the National Liberal 
Immigration League sought financial aid from steamship companies, 
from flie Steel Trust, and other similar concerns. Here is one of them : 

The following is a banking statement of Nissim Behar in account with the Guaranty 
Trust Co. of New York on tne company's financial blank: 

Nissim Behar, 150 Nassau Street, New York. In account with Guaranty Truert; Co. 

of New York. 



If no report be made within 10 days the account will be considered correct, 
ers returned. 



Vouch- 
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Then he gives a letter from him [reading] : 



National Liberal Immigration League, ' 

November 23, 1910. 
Messrs. Japhot & Saget, 

Compagnie Generate Transatlantique, 

Rue Auber, Paris, France. 

Gentlemen: We arrived safely an the 22d instant. I was permitted to leave the 
steamer without any formality as an American citizen, but my baggage, naturally, 
went with the re^t to Ellis laland, causing me some annoyance and loss of time. On 
the 24th I went to Washington to see the Secretary and hand him over a letter from 
the secretary of our league, of which I inclose copy. I inclose also clipping from the 
Sun on this subject. The same has been appearing throughout the press generally, 
even in the Call, which is the Socialist paper. 

Though I am personally not unknown to the Secretary, still I took with me my 
friend, Mr. William S. Bennet, who is prominent in the Republican Party. The Sec- 
retary assured us that he and the President are anxious to prevent the breaking of 
family ties of American isesidents, but the law must be obeyed, according to the de- 
cision given by the solicitor, as per inclosed. But he will do his best to make the 
application as rare and as lenient as possible. 

As to the consequences of the last elections, I was told at Washington that they 
would be felt in the tariff question, the Democrats being since long declared against 
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the tariff J if not unanimously, at any rate in an overwhelming majority. As to the 
immigration question, there are Democratic restrictionists, as well as liberals, and, to 
be more correct, they ^ according to the manifestation of public opinion. 

I will urge all my friends to start a tremendous agitation throughout the country, 
beginning in December and continuing through January. I shall be very glad to 
receive your contribution as soon as possible, as I am compelled to make inroads now 
before the end of November in the supplies which are to last until August, 1911. 
Respectfully, yours, 

And here is a cablegram: 

postal telegraph commercial cable telegram. 

December 15,1911. 
Director Storm, 

Hamburg-Amerika Linie, Hamburg ^ Germany: 
We owe over $7,000 in salaries, rent, printing, etc. Unless we pay immediately we 
will be sued and put in bankruptcy witii disagreeable consequences for all concerned. 

Behar. 

And the following letter confirms the cablegram: 

Mr. Adolph Storm, 

Director Hamburg-Amerika Linie, 

Hamburg, Germany. 
Dear Sir: This morning 1 said to Mr. Boas that I am continually assailed by 
creditors to whom we are indebted for rent, printing, etc. I added that it had been 
suggested to me to send these people to him, but he had always acted so kindly and 
gentlemanlike that I found it my duty to spare him any trouble. He suggested to 
me to address to you the following cablegram, **We owe over $7,000 in salaries, rent, 
printing, etc. Unless we pay immediately we will be sued and put in bankruptcy, 
with disagreeable consequences for all concerned,'* which I did. 
Very truly, yours. 

Then he gives another [reading] : 

Mr. Emil L. Boas, 

Resident Director Harriburg-American Line, 

•S5 Broadway y New York. 
Dear Sir: The league has so far succeeded in checking the efforts of restriction- 
ists. * * ♦ 

The formulation of such a campaign is obviously impossible when we have no idea 
to what amount we may commit ourselves. We therefore suggest that a regular sub- 
vention would greatly enhance the value of our activity. 

Mr. Raker. That is what you might call newspaper reporting, is 
it not? 

Mr. Burnett. I read that as a letter emanating from the managing 
director of this organization. 

Mr. Sabath. You know my views, Judge, as to that kind of work, 
and you know my views as to some of these gentlemen. But at the 
same time, in justice to yourself, I think it would be fair if you would 
read the other part of tne letter. 

Mr. Burnett. Oh, it is too long. The gentlemen can read it; 
it is all in the Congressional Record, and it can all go into the record 
here. 

(The letter referred to is in full as follows:) 

January 24, 1908. 
Mr. Emil L. Boas, 

Resident Director Hamburg-American Line, 

35 Broadway y New York. 
Dear Sir: The league has so far succeeded in checking the efforts of restrictionists, 
but the foes of immigration are the kind of people whose energy is increased by oppo- 
sition, and whose earnestness and enthusiasm grow by defeat. The Junior Order 
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tents have multiplied in Pennsylvania and in other parts of the country, and the del- 
egates of the Immigration Restriction League and of other restrictive oiganizations 
are agitating everywhere. 

We have sent to Washington a number of delegations composed of members of various 
nationalities, but the delegates were not really chosen by bodies of their own nation- 
ality. If we are to continue the campaign successfully we must penetrate into the 
masses and interest them to send delations and instruct Congress that they are 
opposed to further restriction of immigration. 

Our agitation should be carried on in the following ways: 

First. Through mass meetings organized in all important centers voting resolutions. 

Second. Through delegations to Congress and to all important conventions. 

Third. Through public lectures and through special delegates visiting men's and 
women's clubs tnroughout the country. 

Fourth. Through delegates visiting the societies of various nationalities, as Italians, 
Hebrews, Hungarians, etc., including the imions, for the purpose of advocating liberal 
immi^tion. 

Fifm. Through literature. The league oug^t to continue to send pamphlets and 
other publications to the Members of Congress and other notable citizens, and to the 
public in general. 

Sixth. Through correspondence. We have to send appeals and communications 
to some 15,000 infiuentiai persons, most of them clergymen. 

In order to prove effective the propaganda must be carried on steadily all the year 
round. It would reqmre vast financial resources to cover adequately all the above- 
enumerated points. However, if we had a definite sum of money to spend annually, 
we could arrange a plan for a systematic campai^, selecting the most important means 
of agitation. The formulation of such a plan is obviously impossible when we have 
no idea to what amount we may commit ourselves. We therefore suggest that a r^- 
ular subvention would greatly enhance tiie value of our activity. 

Hoping you will take this matter Into consi(^ration for tJie present year, I remain. 
Sincerely, yours, 

m. Behar), 
Managing Director. 

Mr. Burnett. In regard to the effect that this bill will have upon 
the Jewish people especially, I think gentlemen altogether misap- 
prehend that and overestimate it. 

First, brieflv, m regard to the proposition that Mr. Marshall has 
suggested ana what seems to me an impossible amendment in ref- 
erence to those who flee from religions or political persecution. II 
that amendment were made, it woiud open up to the Mexicans every 
little political revolution they have down there from which their 
people are fleeing. It would open wide our gates. 

Mr. Johnson. In the case of the present troubles in Mexico, 
unless the people are being persecuted in a reUgious way the gates 
of the United States would not be open to them under tms bill ? 

Mr. Burnett. That is true. 

Now, gentlemen, with reference to the word "solely,'' that is for 
the purpose of having it definite and certain for that reason and that 
reason only. The Commissioner General, who is present, says that 
that is the construction he would place upon it. it seems to me it 
is the only reasonable and certain construction that could be put 
upon it — ^not what they were coming here for, but what they were 
leaving the country of their last permanent residence for. 

Mr. Sabath. If that is the view of the commissioner and the view 
of the gentlemen who are members *of this committee, why can we 
not frame that proviso so there can not be any question about it ? 

Mr. Burnett. There can not be any question anyway. And in 
our zeal in making amendments, my fear is that it may be so liber- 
alized that it would furnish an excuse for getting them in for other 
reasons than religious persecution. 
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Mr. Johnson. We can take that up in committee in our own time. 

Mr. Burnett. CertaiiJy. 

Now, in regard to the number of the Jewish people effected. This 
bill is not aimed, gentlemen, at those people. There are very few of 
them in my district, but those few are men and women of high char- 
acter. They are people of broad views. They are liberal, ttiey are 
good citizens, and every one of them that I know has become a natu- 
ralized American citizen. 

Gentlemen are mistaken in regard to the percentage of illiterates 
among the Jews. Take the last report of the Commissioner General 
of Immigration. There were 26,496 Hebrews admitted; 13,700 wo- 
men ana 12,700 men. Under 14 years of age there were 6,794. It 
would not touch one of them, because children under 16 are not sub- 
jected to the literacy test by the biU; they are exempt. 

Let us see about the others. From 14 to 44 years there were 
17,607 men and 2,096 women. That makes an aggregate tiien of 
19,703, and of that number there were only 765 males who could not 
read and write and 2,223 females. You can make the calculation 
as to the percentage, remembering the various^exceptions in young 
wives, aged parents, and others. 

Mr. SiEGEL. Is it not a fact that the immigration which came at 
that time came from England and the other European countries 
instead of from Russia ? 

Mr. Burnett. I do not think so. If it had come from England 
and they had been in England a great while, certainly they could 
aU read and write. 

Mr. SiEGEL. Is it not a fact, though, that it is the war period 
that ycu are referring to ? 

Mr. Burnett. That is true. 

Mr. SiEGEL. And therefore very few of the people would come here 
from Russian Poland. 

Mr. Burnett. But they did come. The seas were open to Russia, 
and the fact is a great many of them did come, and the statistics of the 
Commissioner General will show a large number. 

Mr. SiEGEL. One other question. My impression was that the im- 
migration from Russia dropped from three hundred and some odd 
thousand a year 

Mr. Burnett. One hundred and thirty-eight thousand. There 
^were then 108,000 that were over 14 years of age, 7,613 males and 
13,591 females that could not read, wnich stiU was not a high per- 
centage. 

I want to call your attention to still another provision which would 
let a nimiber of those people in. If they are grandfathers, if they are 
fathers over 55 years of age, coming to or with admissible grandchil- 
dren or children, they are not subjected to the hteracy tests. Those 
between 14 and 16 would not be subjected to it, and tnat again would 
reduce the nimiber. So far as the women are concerned, my ob- 
servation is that as to most of the Jewish people the women come as 
wives or mothers oi daughters, and therefore altogether with the 
exceptions in their favor the bill would not, in my judgment, exclude 
5 per cent of the males and not over 5 or 6 per cent of the females, 

ferhaps even a less per cent of the females than of the males. Hence, 
beheve that the deduction you gentlemen have sought to draw is 
an erroneous one in regard to the Jews that would be excluded. 
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On that other proposition, that they are fleeing solely from religious 
persecution, it ought not to be partly religious persecution and partly 
poUtical. This ought to be a haven for those that are oppressed for 
conscience' sake, and I have never been one of those willing to close 
the doors against them. But if we proceed to enlarge that door and 
admit people who are pretending — perhaps not so many of the 
Hebrews as of other nationaUties — that they come here because they 
are oppressed for conscience' sake, then you see it becomes almost 
entirely abortive so far as illiterate ahens are concerned. 

Mr. Meeker. Just at that point, is there not some way in which 
that could be safeguarded ? Of course, I presume this will come up 
in committee. As I understand it, this wnole discussion of this bill 
is aimed at Sicily and the southern part of Europe there ? 

Mr. Burnett. Yes; and Turkey and portions of Syria, and por- 
tions of Asia Minor and Mexico. 

Mr. Meeker. We have heard nothing of the Mexican in all these 
discussions. 

Mr. Burnett. Yes ; the Mexicans are hit harder than anybody. 

Mr. Meeker. But those who obtain employment in the steel miUs 
are mostly those from lower Italy. 

Mr. Burnett. You heard here awhile ago the railroads from out 
in Kansas and those sections of the country objecting to this very 
bill because, they said, they were getting thousands of them, and 98 
per cent they said were illiterate Mexicans. Here is their letter: 

[Tbe Atchison, Topeka ic Santa Fe Railway Co. Law Department, Office of Solicitor for Kansas.] 

Topeka, Ka.ns., January 3 j 191S. 

Dear Sir: There is a bill pending before Congress known as the Dillingham- 
Burnett billy which restricts immigration through the imposition of an educational 
test. 

I have not read the proviBions of the bill, but am informed that its passage will pre- 
vent the immiOTation of Mexican laborers, now relied on almost entirely by the railway 
companies in Kansas and the Southwest. 

Without this Mexican labor it will be impossible for the railway companies to secure 
men enough to keep their tracks in proper condition for effective service. 

Ninety-nine per cent of these Mexican laborers can not read or write, but aiter they 
have been in this country for a few years they adapt themselves to our ways, and those 
with families send their children to school. 

All the railways in the territory mentioned would be greatly crippled should this 
Mexican labor be excluded. 

I shall thank you to give attention to this feature of the Dillingham-Burnett bill 
and anything you can do in the matter will be greatly appreciated. 
Kespectfully, 

Wm. R. Smith. 

Mr. Meeker. If that is the thing you are trying to get at, it seems 
to me that it could be drawn in some other way, so that the fellow 
who was going to be stopped would know what they were driving at. 
It seems to me that if tnis is armed at a certain section and certain 
groups of individuals it could be drawn in some way so that it would 
specify them. 

Now, I want to ask this question further. Do you feel that the 
SiciUan or the m.an from southern Italy who can read and who could 

Sass that literacy test is less a menace in the very problem you are 
iscussing than the fellow who can not read? Two laborers come 
here ; one can pass this test and the other can not, and they go and 
work side by side. Is the illiterate m.an more of a menace than the 
other ? 
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Mr. Burnett. I think so • because of the fact that he is more sub- 
servient to the influence of tne man above him. I think the man who 
has some literary qualifications will have ambitions superior to the 
other. Gentlemen have made the argument against the illiteracy- 
test that it did not keep out the blackhander; and it does not. This 
bill, however, in other sections, tightens up the law against the crimi- 
nal to a very great extent. But the illiteracy test keeps out that man 
who is a phant tool in the hands of the blackhander. It keeps out, 
on the East Side of New York, where the blackhander makes his 
rendezvous, those people who are afraid to turn him over to the 
minions of the law. It keeps out that crowd that are following the 
banners 6i the I. W. W. — those people who in that strike in Lawrence 
had emblazoned on their standards, '*No God; no law; no master.'' 

Mr. SiEGEi.. Following your reasoning for a moment, the statistics 
for the year ending 1915 of all the inmates of the prisons of the State 
of New York show that out of 5,284 at the time of conviction, only 
219 were illiterate, and that amongst the men received during that 
period of time there were 59 college graduates, 121 graduates of high 
schools, 2,017 OTaduates of common schools, 2,249 who could read 
and write, 24 who could read only, and 595 who had not an English 
education. Now, do you think that a literacy test would keep those 
men from committing crime ? 

Mr. Burnett. Possiblv not. And yet I wish to insert in the record 
here a statement from tne prosecuting attorney in the State of New 
Jersey, in which he says that a large p«r cent of those who were con- 
victed of crime were illiterate. The letter is from the prosecuting 
attorney of Somerset, N. J., and addressed to President Taft, under 
date of February 8, 1913: 

My duties as prosecuting attorney of Somerset Gountjr, N. J., have given me an 

— « _ . .„_ix^ jj^ check up in one imjwrtant particular the investigations and 

immigration Commission with reference to the illiteracy test, 
the last two years I have kept a careful record of the last 114 criminal cases 



excellent opportunity to check up in one imx)ortant particular the investigations and 
" ' Im * ' '^ 
uring th ' ^ 

that I have prosecuted against aliens, with the following interesting results: 



conclusions of the 



Homicide 

Atrocious assault and battery 
Simple assault and battery.. . 

Larceny 

Sexual crime 

Perjury 

Excise 

Marriage 

Frauds 

Miscellaneous 

Total ., 




The following conclusions are deducible from the above: 

(1) Of the 114 crimes committed by aliens 54 were acts of personal violence; and 
of these 54, 46 were committed by illiterates, while only 8 were chargeable to those 
able to read and write. 

(2) Of the 46 committed by illiterates, 3 were homicides, 34 were atrocious assaults 
(by maining and wounding with a deadly weapon), and only 9 were simple assaults, 
showing conclusively that the illiterate alien 37 times out of 46 makes use of a deadly 
weapon in order to avenge his wrongs, fancied or real. 

(3) Out of 16 cases of larceny (stealing of all kinds), 14 defendants were illiterate. 
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(4) Out of 8 sexual crimes, 7 were committed by illiterates, 3 of these being carnal 
abuse of infants under 10 years of age. 

(5) Out of 3 perjury cases, 2 were against illiterates; that is, of those brought to 
justice. 

(6) Out of 16 cases for violation of excise laws, 11 were illiterates, showing an utter 
disregard for laws. 

(7^ Of the 4 crimes against the institution of marriage, 3 were illiterates. 
(8) Only in cases of fraud did the literate exceed the illiterate. 
I am, Mr. President, sincerely, yours, 

Frederick A. Pope, 
Prosecutor of Pleas, Somerset County , iST. J. 

Mr. SiEGEL. Judge, you are referring to the time previous to 1913, 
for the two years 

Mr. Burnett. Mr. Pope^s statement. 

Mr. Siegel. You know, Judge, of course, that there are no sta- 
tistics in the State of New Jersey on the question; that there are 
none required by statute to be kept, and none were kept officially, 
and none of the records down there show any such statistics, and 
that during the year 1915 the three men indicted and convicted for 
murder in the first degree were American and native bom. I have 
personally made an investigation of the situation down there, spend- 
mg several days, and I shall at the proper time insert a letter tending 
to show that if conditions were as gloomy as jon indicate in 1911 
and 1912 there has been a vast improvement in that community, 
althoudi there has been a big increase of foreign population. 

Mr. Burnett. Gentlemen, I shall try to take the statements 
made by sworn officials as being correct. All I know is the statement 
I have spoken of. The official says he kept statistics. 

Mr. Sabath. At the time I doubted very much the accuracy of 
that statement, Mr. Chairman, as you know, and I endeavored to 
secure information. And I am really thankful to the gentlemen 
from New York that he has secured the information that will bear 
out my statement that the statement of Mr. Pope was not accurate 
and was not based on any actual cases that were tried in that county. 

Mr. Burnett. I am not relying on either of the gentlemen. The 
Immigration Commission, on page 25 of statement of conclusions and 
recommendations, says: '*The proportion of the more serious crimes 
of homicide, ^blackmail, and robbery, as well as the least serious 
offenses, is greater among the foreign bom. The disproportion in 
this regard is due principally to the prevalence of homicides aanong 
Italians and to the violation of city ordinances. 

Now, gentlemen, on the other statement, let me call your attention 
to this: Here is the last report of the Commissioner General, and on 
pages 70 and 71 you will mid that from the Russian Empire 14,496 
Hebrews came in 1915. So you see that, contrary to the suggestion 
made by the gentleman from New York, the large majority of them 
were from Russia. 

Mr. Sabath. What year is that? 

Mr. Burnett. Last year; 1915. 

Mr. Siegel. As a matter of fact, what I wanted to bring out at that 
time was the fact that during this past year immigration from Russia 
certainly was not up to the mark as far as the Jewish people are 
concerned. 

Mr. Burnett. Certainly not. Immigration is not up to the mark 
from any coimtry in 1915. 
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Mr. SiEGEL. I did not mean to say that the 25,000 were not from 
Russia. 

Mr. Burnett. I understood the gentleman to ask if they were not 
from England. 

Mr. SiEGEL. Some of them were from England, certainly. 

Mr. Hood. Speaking of the better element that you are now talking 
about, this says: ''Even at present, should the law go into effect 
to-morrow, it does not take long to learn to read and write.'' 

Mr. Burnett. That is true; and the Secretary of Labor and the 
Commissioner General, who more effectively and efficiently enforced 
the law in regard to keeping out undesirables than any administra- 
tion we have ever had, says that he has sent back more than twice 
as many as any other administration under the law as it now stands. 
He informed me the other day — and I suppose he would not object 
to being quoted — that Italy already is trying and has been trying 
for some tmie to conform to the various details of this law. 

Now, gentlemen, if that is true the very agitation itself has done 
some good. And, as suggested by the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina, Mr. Hood, if the fear of it has brought about that improve- 
ment, certainly the enactment of the law would be beneficial. Prof. 
Jenks says he wants the improvement made permanent. It would 
enable these people to become better citizens and enable them to 
take care of themselves in the labor markets of the world, and I am 
the last one to raise any outcry against them. 

Possibly I did not reply fully to the suggestion of my friend Mr. 
Meeker. If this law does not meet that proposition, if '^solely'' does 
not mean that, I would be perfectly willing, so far as I am concerned, 
to adopt some amendment that would meet it, provided it did not 
go furtner. 

Mr. ScHALL. Could we not put in a definition of that there ? 

Mr. Burnett. Mr. SchaU's suggestion is a good one. Where there 
is any question as to the meaning of terms, the debate on the floor of 
the House is always taken as shedding light on a doubtful q^uestion, 
and I am willing to state upon the floor of the House when this comes 
up, as I have stated before, that the only purpose of that provision is 
to allow people to come in who are actually fleeing from and because 
of religious persecution; and I want it to be so construed to admit 
those who are really fleeing from religious persecution. 

Mr. Meeker. Along that line, Mr. Chairman, when the committee 
meets to consider that, I wonder if there could not be suggested, not 
a paragraph, but the necessary wording to clearly define that in the 

Mr. Burnett. Possibly so, and I am perfectly willing to consider it. 

Mr. SiEGEL. In other words, vour idea is to have the language 
practically the same, but it shall not be construed to interfere with 
any person who flees from reUgious persecution. Suppose he states 
that, although he comes here for the purpose of running a lottery? 

Mr. Burnett. I do not think we ought to take such a statement 
and let him in. 

Gentlemen, the whole country is aroused on this subject, and 
especiallv are the men who toil alarmed at the dreary outlook for 
trliem unless this biU is passed. In conclusion, I want to quote from a 
speech made on this bill last year by one of the able, fearless repre- 
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sentatives of labor on the floor of the House, Congressman Buchanan, 
of Illinois: 

[Speech of Hon. Frank Buchanan, of Illinois, in the House of Representatives, Thursday, January 7, 1915.} 

IMMIORATION. 

The House had under consideration the bill (H. R. 6060) to r^fulate the immigra- 
tion of aliens to and the residence of aliens in the United States. 

Mr. Buchanan of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, when I see gentiemen here who I know 
are educated, experienced, and sincere, spending their time and efforts making speeches 
for the poor foreign working people, I sometimes wonder how it is possible for them 
to stand by and have nothing to say in behalf of the poor, downtrodden, foreign-born 
working people of this country, who, after having come here, are now being exploited 
and robbed oy the greedy system. A part of that same foreign element of which they 
speak is to-day on strike in Colorado, Ohio, Michigan, and other places, trying to 
protect themselves from those vicious corporations and financial pirates who, through 
their far-reaching methods of fraud and deception, have induced these people to come 
here, and are now forcing upon them a yoke of industrial slavery such as never before 
has been experienced in this American country. 

Why is it that men plead with such apparent sincerity of purpose for the poor, 
ignorant people of the foreign countries, yet fail to raise their voices to secure pro- 
tection for them in this couintry from the industrial combinations that are exploiting 
them and forcing them to work under conditions that are almost unbearable? 
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